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the recovery of a separate existence can be found at
Lincoln, where the dyers had been allowed to practise
the trades of shearmen and fullers, but in 1563 were
forbidden to do so any longer, on the ground that they
were now a wealthy craft.1

The interests of the craftsmen, or producers, were as
a whole opposed to those of the consumers.    It is true                       I;

that they co-operated, as we have seen, with the local                      P

authorities in maintaining the standard of workmanship,
because the craft that did not do so would soon find
itself ' defamed and out of employ ',2 but it was obviously
to their interest to keep up prices by the limitation of
competition and of output. Their success in restricting
competition varied very greatly in different trades and                      |; |

places. In Lincoln, for instance, no tiler might come to
work in the town without joining the tilers1 gild,3 while                      |||

in Worcester, so far was this from being the case, that                      ^|

the tilers were not even allowed to form a gild at all.4                      f |

As a whole the gilds had the townsmen behind them in                      J ty

their opposition to outsiders.    The traditional attitude                      |

of the Englishman towards a stranger has always been
to ' heave half a brick at him ', and as far back as 1421
the authorities at Coventry had to order * that no man
throw ne cast at noo straunge man, ne skorn hym '.6
The sense of civic, or even parochial, patriotism was
more developed in those times, and it was generally felt
that while artificers ought not to work for outsiders                      |f

unless there was no work to be had within the town,

1  Hist. MSS. Com. Rep., xiv (8), 55.

2  Little Red Book of Bristol, ii. 85.

3  Toulmin Smith, English Gilds, 184.                   4 Ibid.
5 Coventry Leet Bk. (E. E. T. S.), 27.
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